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Two Tigers Star in Three Sports 


Versatility and all-around proficiency make two of the foremost members of Auburn’s 
1938 football squad, Center Malvern Morgan, junior from Lanett, and Halfback Spec 
Kelly, senior from Tarrant City, one of the ace athletic duos in the South. Each is a mono¬ 
gram winner and a valuable performer in three sports. Morgan is co-captain-elect of 
Auburn’s 1937-38 basketball five and captain-elect of the Tigers 1939 baseball club. He 
is a classy forward on the court and a hard-hitting infielder on the diamond. Kelly, alter- 
nate-captain-elect of the 1938 Plainsmen tracksters, is a sprinter on the cinders and a 
clever fly chaser in baseball. 
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1938 AUBURN SCHEDULE 


Sept. 23—Birmingham-Southern (Friday Night)-in Montgomery 

Oct. 1—Tulane_in New Orleans 

Oct. 8—Tennessee_in Knoxville 

Oct. 14—Mississippi State (Friday Night)-in Montgomery 

Oct. 22—Georgia Tech_in Atlanta 

Oct. 29—Rice_in Houston 

Nov. 5—Villanova_in Philadelphia 

Nov. 12—L. S. U._in Birmingham 

Nov. 19—Georgia _ in Columbus 

Nov. 26—Florida_in Jacksonville 


Thanks 

Eason T. Cook, ’14, has personally 
contacted and collected active mem¬ 
bership dues in Auburn Alumni As¬ 
sociation from more than twenty Au¬ 
burn men in the Montgomery vicin¬ 
ity—far surpassing any other indi¬ 
vidual in this work. The Alumni As¬ 
sociation takes this opportunity 
through the Alumnus to thank him 
for this splendid assistance. 


J. R. “DUGGAN” TAYLOR, ’29 

Dr. J. R. Taylor, ’29, assistant in 
agronomy with the Alabama Experi¬ 
ment Station, has resigned to accept 
a position with the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., at Richmond, Va. 

After graduating from Auburn 
with the B. S. degree in 1929, Dr. 
Taylor was awarded the M. S. degree 
at West Virginia University in 1935. 
He received his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1937. 

Dr. Taylor was connected with the 
Experiment Station in Auburn dur¬ 
ing the past year as assistant agron¬ 
omist. His first appointment here was 
from 1929 to 1935. He then went to 
West Virginia for graduate study. 


H. F. McQUEEN, ’35 

Recently appointed county farm 
agent in Chambers County was H. F. 
McQueen, class of ’35. For the past 
two years McQueen has served as 
assistant county agent in Lee 
County, with offices in Opelika. 


DR. CLYDE R. MOSES, ’37 

Dr. Clyde R. Moses, DVM. 1937, is 
assisting the famous Dr. G. A. Rob¬ 
erts in the practice of veterinary 
medicine in Ciudad Trujillo, Domini¬ 
can Republic. 


Promoted 

Two Auburn men, both graduates 
in agriculture, received high promo¬ 
tions during the summer when Wal¬ 
ter L. Randolph, Alabama AAA Ad¬ 
ministrator for over three years, 
went to Washington, D. C., as Assist¬ 
ant Director, Southern Region, AAA, 
and A. W. Jones, Tuscaloosa County 
Agent, was appointed to succeed 
him. 

Randolph, ’26, has enjoyed a rapid 
rise in farm administrative work. For 
several years after graduation from 
Auburn he held positions with Ala¬ 
bama Farm Bureau and the college, 
serving for several years as Alabama 
agricultural extension editor. Short¬ 
ly after the State AAA offices were 
established in Auburn he was made 
administrator for the State. He is 


considered one of the best informed 
men in the nation on the cotton farm¬ 
ing problem. 

Jones, who is acting AAA Admin¬ 
istrator in Alabama with offices in 
Auburn, came back to his alma mater 
after establishing an outstanding 
record as result of his county agency 
work in Tuscaloosa County. 

Another promotion for an Auburn 


graduate in agriculture was that of 
Louis 0. Brackeen, who was appoint¬ 
ed field worker for the contact sec¬ 
tion of AAA in nine Southern states. 
Brackeen has served several years as 
Alabama agricultural extension 
editor, prior to which time he did 
public relations and publicity work 
for Alabama Farm Bureau in Mont¬ 
gomery. 
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Enrollment for 67th Session Will Exceed 3,200 Students 


E stablishing a new high rec¬ 
ord of enrollment at Auburn, 
over 2,900 students registered 
during the first two weeks of the 67th 
annual session, which began on Sep¬ 
tember 5. The new record marks 
the fourth consecutive year in which 
an increase enrollment has taken 
place. 

A registration for the entire ses¬ 
sion of well above 3,200 was indi¬ 
cated when enrollment for the first 
semester passed the 2,900 mark at the 
end of the second week. This figure 
is only 14 below the total enrollment 
for the entire session in 1937-38 in 
which 2,914 were registered. 

Of the total number registered, 
approximately 500 were women stu¬ 
dents. Enrollment in the freshman 
class has exceeded 850, including 120 
co-eds. 

First classes for sophomores, ju¬ 
niors, and seniors were held on Sep¬ 
tember 8 and those for freshmen be¬ 
gan the following day. September 8 
was designated as Freshman Test 
Day when all first-year students de¬ 
voted the morning, afternoon, and 
evening to taking four standardized 
tests, two in literature, one in Eng¬ 
lish usage and spelling, and one in 
mental alertness. 

To expedite scoring and avoid in¬ 
accuracies, the 3,400 test papers were 
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checked mechanically the following 
day. The result was that all fresh¬ 
men scores were available to instruc¬ 
tors before the end of the first week. 
Students who ranked low in the Eng¬ 
lish Placement Test will be required 
to do special work in English. Those 
who rank low in all tests may be 
placed on probation. 

Facing students for first classes 
were Auburn’s well-trained teaching 
staff of 200 faculty members, 20 of 
whom were teaching their first year 
at A. P. I. 

New Courses 

Curriculum innovations include co¬ 
operative courses in engineering 
whereby a student may alternate act¬ 
ual work in industry with college 
study leading toward a degree, estab¬ 
lishment of one year of pre-veteri- 
nary medicine preparatory to making 
veterinary medicine a six-year course 
beginning in 1939, and a degree 
course in argicultural engineering. 

Co-operative courses in engineer¬ 
ing are offered in mechanical, electri¬ 
cal, industrial, civil, chemical, and 
textile engineering. This plan is so 
arranged that college instruction for 
three months is alternated with three 
months of work on the industrial 
job. The employer gives one job to 


two young men registered in the co¬ 
operative course, one of whom occu¬ 
pies the job in factory or shop while 
the other attends college. At the 
end of each quarter they exchange 
places; the one in the shop or factory 
attends college, and the one in col¬ 
lege goes to work on the job. The 
co-operative course requires five 
years for completion. Upon gradua¬ 
tion the student has two and one-half 
years of practical experience in his 
technical field in addition to his de¬ 
gree in engineering. 

“A total of 80 students are already 
enrolled here in the co-operative en¬ 
gineering courses,” said Alex O. Tay¬ 
lor, director of engineering extension. 
Of this number 40 are in college 
during the present quarter and 40 
are at work on various jobs. 

Beginning this fall prospective stu¬ 
dents in veterinary medicine are re¬ 
quired to enroll in the school of 
science and literature for a one year 
pre-veterinary curriculum. Next year 
all prospective students in veterinary 
medicine will be required to complete 
two years of pre-veterinary work 
similar to the pre-medicine curricu¬ 
lum which provides for sound funda¬ 
mental training in basic scientific and 
cultural subjects. Beginning in 1939 
(Turn to Page 16) 
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College Honors Veteran Faculty Members 
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W HEN six members of any col¬ 
lege teaching and administra¬ 
tive staff have served together a total 
of 268 years at one institution, that’s 
news. But when the six members of 
the Auburn staff who have each held 
positions with the college 39 years 
and over were signally honored and 
recognized for their loyal and effi¬ 
cient service it was super news—at 
least it caught the oldtimers “flat- 
footed.” 

Surprise is hardly the woi*d to de¬ 
scribe the reactions of Dean George 
Petrie, Dean John Jenkins Wilmore, 
Dean Clifford LeRoy Hare, Miss Allie 
Glenn, Prof. Michael Thomas Fullan, 
and Prof. Arthur St. Charles Dun- 
stan when they were presented Cer¬ 
tificates of Merit at the annual com¬ 
mencement exercises here on May 


30. The certificates were awarded 
each of the group by the college and 
alumni association as tokens of ap¬ 
preciation for the outstanding ser¬ 
vices they have rendered the institu¬ 
tion. 

Dean Petrie has served the college 
in an official capacity for 50 years. 
After graduating from University of 
Virginia in 1887, Dr. Petrie came to 
Auburn as history instructor. It was 
the following year that he organized 
and coached Auburn’s first football 
team. He later returned to college, 
entering Johns Hopkins University, 
where he received the Ph.D. degree. 
He was then made head professor of 
history and became dean of the grad¬ 
uate school in 1921. 

Dean Wilmore also has been con¬ 
nected with the college for 50 years. 


In commemoration of his long years 
of distinguished service to the institu¬ 
tion the 1938 Glomerata was dedi¬ 
cated to him. At the same time his 
alma mater, Purdue University, pre¬ 
sented him with the “Golden Anni¬ 
versary Certificate,” when he attend¬ 
ed the colorful Gala Week and re¬ 
union of his class of 1888. Coming 
to Auburn in August, 1888, Dean 
Wilmore assumed the position of in¬ 
structor in civil engineering. It was 
in 1907 that he became dean of the 
engineering school. Under his direc¬ 
tion growth of the school has been 
rapid. 

Dean Cliiford LeRoy Hare, himself 
an Auburn graduate, has been teach¬ 
ing at his alma mater since 1892. 
He received both the B.S. and M.S. 

(Turn to Page 16) 
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Summer Baccalaureate Address 
Delivered by Jonathan Daniels 


“The South is awaking, scratching 
at new desires.” Thus Jonathan Dan¬ 
iels, brilliant editor of the Raleigh 
(N.C.) News and Observer, character¬ 
ized, in part, the present-day South 
in delivering the baccalaureate ad¬ 
dress at the close of Auburn’s 26th 
Summer Session on August 19. 

Staged in the amphitheatre on the 
South Campus, the annual summer 
commencement exercises this year saw 
205 degrees awarded, the largest num¬ 
ber ever presented at summer grad¬ 
uation. 

Dr. Zebulon Judd, Summer Session 
director, introduced Mr. Daniels who 
summarized much of the subject mat¬ 
ter contained in his outstanding book, 
“A Southerner Discovers the South”. 

President L. N. Duncan stated 
that the commencement exercises 
closed one of Auburn’s most success¬ 
ful years. A total of 556 degrees were 
awarded this year in comparison to 
383 in 1937-38. The regular session 
enrollment was 2,914 and total sum¬ 
mer enrollment for both terms was 
2,974, there being 1,510 students in 
the first session and 1,464 in the sec¬ 
ond. 

The address by Mr. Daniels was 
acclaimed as one of the most scholar¬ 
ly and brilliant ever to be delivered 
during an Auburn commencement sea¬ 
son. The noted editor, son of Josephus 
Daniels, Ambassador to Mexico, gave 
a thorough and searching analysis of 
Southern conditions and then suggest¬ 


ed remedial planning which he be¬ 
lieves will help solve distressing eco¬ 
nomic and social problems of the sec¬ 
tion. 

“The South is awaking, scratching 
at new desires”, he stated. “A plan, 
of course, should provide the way to 
fulfillment and at the moment the 
South faces the prospect of plenty 
with more wish than way.” 

“Chile, yo’ eyes is bigger’n yo’ bel¬ 
ly.” 

“But the big-eyed stage is impor¬ 
tant. Once they were sleepy. Now 
they stir and are wide open at last. 
And a regional plan is a plot from 
seeing to getting, from needing to 
wanting, to possessing.” 

In speaking of the requisites of in¬ 
telligent planning for the South, Mr. 
Daniels stated: “Such an ordered pro¬ 
gram in the South must include ex¬ 
pansions of facilities for public edu¬ 
cation in a region lacking skills, for 
public health in a region still plagued 
by preventable diseases, for public 
welfare in a country in which the 
private welfare of so many is so in¬ 
secure. None of these are in any 
sense simply Southern. The children 
of the South—which is the land of 
children in America—are more and 
more the adults of tomorrow in other 
States and so they will be the crimi¬ 
nals or the sick or the creative or the 
consumers or the burdens of other 
States soon, very soon,” he continued. 



Miss Hilda Pope, Abbeville, is pictured above receiving her bachelor of science degree in 
education from President L. N. Duncan at the Summer Commencement Exercises. Some of 
the 205 diplomas are being handed to Dr. Duncan by Registrar Charles W. Edwards and Miss 
Pattie Haney. Seated, left to right, are Mr. Daniels, Dean Wilmore, Dean Scott. 



MR. DANIELS is shown here delivering 
the Baccalaureate Address. 


“Such a program for a new, free, 
fed, housed, happy South must in¬ 
clude not merely a program at home 
for improvement but also a program 
in the nation for the relinquishment 
of advantages elsewhere over the 
South. In that lies the importance of 
the setting aside of the South as Eco¬ 
nomic Problem No. 1. Perhaps those 
advantages are so deeply fixed in 
freight rates and tariff that to change 
them to give the South a chance might 
do vast harm elsewhere, might cause 
much suffering in the areas which have 
grown rich on advantages, like that 
which wrings the hearts of Northern¬ 
ers when they see it in the South. 
Perhaps the South, as New England, 
seems now fearing, may be able to 
escape the single-slavery to cotton and 
advance to a diverse industrial and 
agricultural development despite the 
imperial advantages which New Eng¬ 
land took as its loot after the Civil 
War. There was some sort of bargain 
then, now dimly seen. The Negroes 
were sold down the river again after 
emancipation, and the price paid was 
a fixed economic differentiation and 
the matter left the whole South in 
slavery to New England instead of 
some of the South in slavery to other 
Southerners. But I mean to start no 
new war: though there are evidences 
that undeclared warfare already ex¬ 
ists; the South is at last escaping 
from the economic occupation which 
succeeded the military occupation. The 
South is at last escaping from the 
more destructive Reconstruction which 
continued the South in economic 
slavery. And New England is afraid. 
The terrible danger is that it is about 
to lose at last the slavery from which 
(Turn to Page 15) 
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Needs of South Cited in N. E. C. Report 

Discussed by Pres. Duncan and Supt. Collins 


T WO Auburn men, both educa¬ 
tional leaders in Alabama, re¬ 
cently made for publication 
statements concerning the report 
on the South of President Roose¬ 
velt’s National Emergency Coun¬ 
cil. Along with several other 
leading Alabamians, Dr. L. N. Dun¬ 
can, A. P. I. president, and Dr. Albert 
H. Collins, State Superintendent of 
Education, made detailed comment 
on the report and suggested certain 
remedies which they believe will go 
a long way toward alleviating the 
section’s major economic and social 
ills. 

In commenting on the National 
Emergency Council’s report on the 
South, Dr. Duncan said, “the re¬ 
port paints a moral and adorns a 
tale.” Calling on the section to face 
the problems outlined in the report, 
the Auburn president gave “educa¬ 
tion and training” as the solution for 
the South’s ills. 

Full text of the statement issued 
for publication by Dr. Duncan fol¬ 
io v/s: 

The Report on Economic Condi¬ 
tions in the South represents the 
thought and labor of an able group 
of consecrated and devoted citizens 
who have diagnosed the ills of the 
South and wisely pointed to sound 
remedies. The National Council may 
be likened to a consultation of phys¬ 
icians at the bedside of a patient 
gravely ill. In such cases the proce¬ 
dure is to make a diagnosis in the 
light of the ascertainable facts and 
prescribe the treatment that, in the 
combined wisdom of the consultants, 
may provide relief. The facts and 
the treatment may be entirely un¬ 
pleasant to the patient, but the re¬ 
sult will perhaps be good. 

Must Face Problems 

So, in the case of many of the 
findings of the National Emergency 
Council many things appear that may 
be unpleasant to contemplate, but 
the problems raised can never be 
solved until the people of the South 
shall have found the courage to face 
them as they are. 

The report outlines in brilliant 
perspective the cumulative ills of the 
South, and the progressive results 
of inadequate educational support, 
an unbalanced economy, and prefer¬ 
ential tariff laws upon the region. It 


outlines the paradox of our South¬ 
land: blessed with almost every gift 
of Nature yet forced to wring its raw 
materials from the earth and ship 
them elsewhere at adverse transpor¬ 
tation rates in order to acquire the 
manufactured commodities absolute¬ 
ly necessary to maintain a standard 
of living that is lower than that of 
any other region of this country. 

The report “paints a moral, and 
adorns a tale.” We are rich in nat¬ 
ural resources, but we have had in¬ 
sufficient capital to fabricate them 
here for the use of our people. Since 
the War-Between-the-States our 
whole economic life has been depen¬ 
dent upon the sale of cotton on a 
world market for money with which 
to supply our needs for commodities 
manufactured elsewhere behind a 
protective tariff wall. The results are 
obvious. Under this system, the South 
could build no capital reserves. With¬ 
out manufacturing, the proceeds 
from our cotton, coal, timber and 
other raw materials have been drawn 
off to other sections. Those who have 
given serious thought to the problem 
have long realized that the real 
profits to American manufacturers 
from our protective system have been 
paid by American consumers, and 
largely by those consumers who have 
had to sell their own products on a 
world market. The system has prac¬ 
tically bankrupted the South. 

Interest Payments Burden 

Since we could build no reserves, 
we could not finance new enterprises 
and credit had to come at high rates 
of interest from more fortunate sec¬ 
tions where it had been possible to 
create reserves. To the handicap of 
tariff and adverse freight rates was 
added the grow¬ 
ing burden of in¬ 
terest payments. 

The struggle to 
meet these pay¬ 
ments resulted in 
the exploitation 
of forest and soil 
and mind and 
people. 

The net results 
are widespread 
poverty, inade¬ 
quate systems of 
public education, 
wasted and bar¬ 
ren lands, and all 


the attendant ills that emanate from 
them. The President of the United 
States never spoke more truly than 
when he characterized these condi¬ 
tions as constituting “the Nation’s 
Number One Economic Problem— 
the Nation’s problem, not merely the 
South’s.” 

The report presents a terrible pic¬ 
ture of the South, and one that must 
be a challenge to the entire country. 
It is especially challenging in its 
import to the leaders in industry, 
trade, agriculture and education in 
this region. Many of the problems 
presented seem almost hopeless of 
solution to those who have spent 
their lives working on them. Certain¬ 
ly there are no formulas that will 
provide quick cures for our ills. The 
problems are deep laid and complex, 
and perhaps few of them may be 
solved in this generation. Their roots 
lie deep in the past, and many issues 
that now exist bid fair to turn class 
against class, and brother against 
brother. And yet, the goal for which 
all Southern groups are striving is 
the betterment of conditions of all 
groups in the South. The people of 
the South must face these problems 
shoulder to shoulder without partisan 
hatreds and fears. 

Picture Not All Dark 

The picture, however, is not entire¬ 
ly dark and gloomy. No section of 
this country has a population so deep¬ 
ly steeped in the fundamental faith 
of the founders of this nation. No 
section has so great a percentage of 
native born. No section has a people 
more united in custom and traditions. 
No section, regardless of popular fal¬ 
lacies to the contrary, has a popu- 
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lation more virile and hardy. The 
people of the South, again contrary 
to a widely believed fallacy, are not 
lazy and shiftless and sluggish. They 
are poor; too many of them are un¬ 
skilled and poorly trained; but they 
are hardy and earnest workers, given 
to long and difficult toil in their ef¬ 
forts to maintain themselves in an 
economy where the cards have long 
been stacked against them. 

The people of the South are its 
hope. While much natural wealth has 
been wasted, and while ownership 
has passed in too great degree to 
other sections, our people have those 
qualities, by inheritance and environ¬ 
ment, that will enable them to over¬ 
come their handicaps, once they are 
given an equal chance. 

In the last analysis, all the prob¬ 
lems of the South resolve themselves 
into one, and that is the problem of 
education. If the next generation of 
the South can reach maturity with 
training to meet the actual needs of 
this section, much of the ills can be 
swept away. A system of public 
education must be provided that is 
broader in its concepts than any that 
we have heretofore known. The next 
generation, in the mass, must be 
taught better ways of making a liv¬ 
ing, more about health, more about 
government, and more about them¬ 
selves and their condition. The 
masses of unskilled and unlettered 
people must be given a form of prac¬ 
tical training to help them survive 
and master their environment. 

South Needs Help 

The task of educating is so great 
that the South will need help from 
other sections. Here where the school 
population is greater, and the reve¬ 
nues for schools are less, we would 
profit greatly from Federal aid for 
the equalization of educational op¬ 
portunity. Thus the Nation might 
well aid in the solution of its “Num¬ 
ber One Economic Problem.” 

Finally, we need, earnestly desire, 
and wholeheartedly invite capital 
from outside sources for southern 
development. We believe that the 
South offers opportunities for profit¬ 
able investments. We most earnestly 
feel, however, that it would be a 
shortsighted policy for such capital 
to come unattended by the desire and 
spirit of constructive development 
of human resources. We invite those 
who come with capital to cast their 
lots with us in a great forward move¬ 
ment toward the goal of permanent 
economic balance and security for 
the South. 



Excerpts from Superintendent Col¬ 
lins’ comment on the report follow: 

The general attitude of the report 
is one of friendliness and sympathy 
for the South. The authors did not 
use a tar brush on the South, neith¬ 
er did they attempt to whitewash 
or justify existing conditions. The 
principal reasons given for the pov¬ 
erty of the South may be summar¬ 
ized as follows: 

1. Lack of industrial development 
which restricts the South to an 
agrarian civilization in an industrial 
age. 

2. The loss of population due to 
lack of economic opportunity which 
makes the Southern states the land 
of the very young and the very old. 

3. The high birth rate which, 
coupled with the migration north¬ 
ward of a large number of produc¬ 
ing adults, leaves a large proportion 
of non-producing children in propor¬ 
tion to producing adults. 

4. The lack of educational devel¬ 
opment. 

5. Poor health conditions which 
are always present in communities of 
low economic standing. 

6. Low wages paid to industrial 
workers. 

7. Predominance of the use of 
women and children in industry and 
agriculture. 

One-Crop Gamble 

8. High percentage of farm ten¬ 
ancy and low farm income. 

9. The one crop system of cotton 
and tobacco farming and the highly 


speculative nature of this type of 
farming. 

10. The depletion of the fertility 
of the soil due to improper use and 
erosion. 

11. The lack of credit facilities 
necessitating high interest rates. 

12. Absentee ownership of indus¬ 
try and natural resources. 

13. Discriminatory freight rates. 

14. Tariff policies existing over 
a 100 years which have compelled 
the South to sell in an unprotected 
market and to buy from a protected 
market. 

These factors are all important but 
some of them are effects rather than 
causes. For instance, low wages for 
industrial workers, low farm income, 
use of women and children in indus¬ 
try and agriculture, poor health, etc., 
are not necessarily causes of the low 
economic status of the South but 
rather the effects of them. 

Some Factors Not Stressed 

Undoubtedly, the tariff policies of 
the nation and freight rate differen¬ 
tials have been major causes working 
to siphon off the capital wealth of 
the South. However, the report did 
not emphasize certain other power¬ 
ful factors operating to the disad¬ 
vantage of the South. For instance, 
very little attention was given to the 
effect of the lack of educational de¬ 
velopment on the production of 
wealth. Also, too little attention 
was given to the bi-racial problem of 
the South. General figures and per¬ 
centage references covering total 
population could have been broken 
down into other figures which would 
have shown conditions prevailing 
when the two races are taken into 
consideration. Furthermore, one 
wishes that the report had given 
more attention to some of the efforts 
which are being made to correct the 
deficiencies pointed out. * * * 

Fight Already Started 

There is no new information or 
new point of view presented in the 
report. Southern scholars such as: 
Howard W. Odom of the University 
of North Carolina, Clarence Nixon, 
formerly of Tulane University, Clar¬ 
ence Poe, editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, and many others have been 
pointing out these facts fearlessly 
for many years. Much of the press 
of the South is now taking a liberal, 
self-critical point of view. Certain 
Southern governors such as Aycock 
of North Carolina and Graves of 
Alabama have been cognizant of 
these conditions and shaped the poli- 
(Turn to Page 14) 
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Auburn Opens Grid Season With Birmingham-Southern 


By 

Elmer G. Salter, Director 
Auburn Sports Publicity 

A ppearing at the starting post 
ahead of the other Southeast¬ 
ern Conference football clubs, 
the 1938 Auburn Tigers will open a 
brutal, 10-game schedule against Bir¬ 
mingham-Southern in Montgomery 
Friday night at 8 o’clock, September 
23. The Tigers and Panthers have 
been first-game rivals in the “Battle 
of Lights” in the Capital City since 
1928, and their moonlight attraction 
is looked upon as an early season 
classic. Very likely an audience of 
15,000 will view this year’s curtain 
raiser between the two strong teams. 

Minus six of their 1937 startors, 
Lester Antley, center; Happy Sivell, 
All-Southeastern Conference guard; 
Freddie Holman, tackle; Rex McKis- 
sick, end; Jimmie Fenton, halfback, 
and Dutch Heath, fullback, the 
Plainsmen will take the field against 
the Magic City Methodist weaker 
than they were in whipping Michigan 
State, 6-0, in the Orange Bowl in 
Miami on New Year’s Day. Capable 
replacements have taken the places 
of the departed sextet, but they do 
not pack the combined strength of 
the graduating unit. 

Also, the ones moving into the va¬ 
cated slots are coming up from last 
year’s reserve ranks and no one is 
on deck to fill their shoes in the sec¬ 
ond and third team groups as well 
as they did in 1937. So most of 
Coach Jack Meagher’s troubles for 
1938 can be found in the group of 
understudies. 

The Tigers’ commander-in-chief 
has predicted another strong, hard- 
fighting outfit at the Plains, but he 
spends many restless nights worrying 
over his reserves. And additional 
wrinkles have appeared on his pleas¬ 
ing brow on account of wondering 
what to do if his squad is invaded by 
a wholesale number of injuries. If 
the injury jinx is escaped, the Plains¬ 
men have a chance of taking their 
talented first team and a small num¬ 
ber of proficient runner-up boys and 
coming out of their murderous ’38 
campaign with a fine record. 

A strenuous training program 
since practice was started on Sep¬ 
tember 1 has not not brought any 
noticeably large number of changes 
in the 1938 Spring ratings and a team 
of lettermen now looks like, the one 


that will get the first call against 
Birmingham-Southern. It is a classy 
all-around unit that features a mo¬ 
bile, fast, and better-than-average- 
weight line and an elusive, swift, and 
swivel-hipped backfield. The team of 
monogram wearers sports consider¬ 
able quality on both the offense and 
defense. And both of the halfbacks 
are steady triple-threats with top¬ 
flight qualifications even in more 
than three fields. 

Foundation of what is at present 
Auburn’s No. 1 grid machine are the 
five leftovers from the great club of 
1937. Milton Howell, the Bengal’s 
ace guard at the close of the ’37 sea¬ 
son, is back retaining priority at 
right guard; Captain Bo Russell, All- 
Southeastern Conference choice as a 
junior, at left tackle; Stancil What¬ 
ley at right end, Alternate-Captain 
Pig Walker at quarterback and Spec 
Kelly at left halfback. These boys 
have been coming along nicely and 
four of the five probably will merit 
plenty of all-star consideration this 
year. They’re that good. 

Their first-string comrades Friday 
night probably will be Malvern Mor¬ 
gan at center, Junie Burns at right 



Head Co#oj Jack Meagher. 
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"Nest Egg” 

Received by Alumni Secretary 
Porter Grant several days ago 
was a check for $57 from Au¬ 
burn alumni in the employ of 
Alabama Power Co. Sent by 
Milton O. Howie, ’20, the check 
was made payable to the Auburn 
Alumni Stadium Fund. 

Wrote Mr. Howie in his letter 
to Secretary Grant: “This 
(check) represents the residue 
from an original fund subscribed 
to by Auburn alumni in the em¬ 
ploy of Alabama Power Company 
who supported an Auburn schol¬ 
arship some few years past, the 
beneficiaries having graduated 
since that time. We held this bal¬ 
ance awaiting some worthwhile ■ 
Aubui’n project to which it might 
be extended, and the time 'has 
arrived when we are happy to 
endorse this full amount to the 
Auburn Alumni Stadium Fund— 
may it serve as a good ‘nest egg’ 
and bring many returns.” 

guard, Bill Nichols or George Wolff 
right tackle, Oscar Burford or Max 
Harrison at left end, Ralph O’Gwynne 
right halfback, and Pelham Sitz at 
fullback. Each of these boys re¬ 
ceived much glory as second team 
members in 1937. The two team idea 
was used successfully at Auburn last 
year. 

If Coach Meagher’s strategy calls 
for the continuation of the two-club 
system, taking the field as a unit 
against the Hilltop outfit in the night 
tilt Friday likely will be Milton 
Bagby, center; Ernest Mills and 
Garth Thorpe, guards; Gordon Mac- 
Eachern and Wolff or Nichols, tack¬ 
les; Burford or Harrison and Gus 
Pearson, ends; Osmo Smith, quarter¬ 
back ; George Kenmore and Bill 
Mims, halfbacks, and Charlie Hayns- 
worth, fullback. Some of these play¬ 
ers also carry letter classifications 
and it would not be more than a mild 
surprise if one or two receive a first- 
string call real soon. The “real 
soon” might turn out to be Friday 
night in Montgomery because some 
coaches make last second decisions 
about deciding the winners in their 
nip-and-tuck races. And some of 
these aspirants are waging some very 
stiff and torrid scraps with rivals now 
carrying No. 1 team tags. 
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Others likely to be used in the 
perenially tough battle with Birming¬ 
ham-Southern, a conqueror of Au¬ 
burn three times in the after-dinner 
series, include Getty Fairchild, cen¬ 
ter; Walter Chandler and Everette 
Smith, guards; Chester Bulger and 
Jim Sharman, tackles; Herndon Mc- 
Gehee and Wallace Wise, ends; John 
Davis and Julian Fowler, quarter¬ 
backs; Dick McGowen, a fine-looking 
and fast-improving sophomore; Fran¬ 
cis Riddle, Carl Happer and Bud 
Wendling, halfbacks, and Geter Can¬ 
trell, fullback. 

After the season’s premier scuffle, 
the Tigers will not enjoy a let-down 
until the ’38 campaign is closed in a 
league bout with Florida in Jackson¬ 
ville on November 26. Between the 
Birmingham-Southern and Florida 
tussles, the Tigers, who travel 6,192 
miles in playing all of their 10 games 
away from home, will meet Tulane 
in New Orleans, October 1; Tennes¬ 
see in Knoxville, October 8; Missis¬ 
sippi State in Montgomery, Friday 
night,. October 14; Georgia Tech in 
Atlanta, October 22; Rice, defending 
champion of the Southwest Confer¬ 
ence, in Houston, October 29; Villa- 
nova, an undefeated club last Fall, in 
Philadelphia, November 5; Louisiana 
State in Birmingham, November 12, 
and Geoi’gia in Columbus, November 
19. No one will doubt this being 
one of the hardest schedules mapped 
out for any team in America. 



<3/9 &T* THOGP£ -PUGUW 



MILTON HOWELL 

Alabama Polytech—-Auburn 


Dr. H. Clarence Nixon, *09 

Dr. H. Clarence Nixon, ’09, conclud¬ 
ed this summer 10 years of illustrious 
service to Tulane University in the 
capacity of teacher and head of the 
history department of the institution 
when he tendered his resignation. 

One of Auburn’s most distinguished 
and scholarly alumni, Dr. Nixon gain¬ 
ed a national reputation as teacher, 
author and lecturer during his work 
at Tulane. He is recognized as an 
authority on Southern social and eco¬ 
nomic problems, and this summer had 
published the widely discussed book, 
“Forty Acres and Steel Mules”. The 
book is a study of Southern tenant 
farming problems. 

Dr. Nixon holds both the B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from Auburn. Imme¬ 
diately after receiving his bachelor’s 
degree here he returned to school and 
began work which led to an M.S. in 
1910. During the time he was follow¬ 
ing graduate study here, Dr. Nixon 
was a graduate assistant in the his¬ 
tory department under Dean George 
Petrie. 

A brother of Auburn’s H. W. Nix¬ 
on, State toxicologist, Dr. Nixon was 
born and reared in Anniston, Ala. 

For the past several years Dr. 
Nixon has been a dynamic leader 
among members of the Southern 
Policy Committee. 


Maj. Ed. C. Betts 

High honor was recently bestowed 
upon another Auburn alumnus when 
Major Ed. C. Betts, J.A.G.D., was 
ordered to duty at United States Mil¬ 
itary Academy, West Point, N. Y., as 
head of the Department of Law. 

Major Betts, a native of Madison 
County, Ala., attended Auburn three 
years, from 1906 through 1909. While 
a student here he studied a general 
course preparatory to entering a law 
school. He received the law degree 
several years after leaving Auburn. 
Shortly after his graduation from law 
school, the United States entered the 
World War and Major Betts volun¬ 
teered for active service. 

He is the grandson of the late Wil¬ 
liam Leroy Broun, one-time president 
of Auburn. His father was the late 
Judge Betts, prominent jurist of 
Huntsville. 

In a recent letter to Dean John J. 
Wilmore, Major Betts stated: “Re- 
gretably, coincident with my arrival 
there (West Point), Colonel William 
A. Mitchell, head of the Department 
of Military Engineering, himself an 
old Auburn man, is retiring. But for 
this, two of the twelve departments 
would be headed by Auburn men.” 



JUNIE BURNS 


Alabama Polytech—Auburn 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


Deaths 


BERNARD L. CROZIER 

Death recently took from the ranks 
of Auburn men another of the institu¬ 
tion’s most outstanding alumni when, 
on July 23, Bernard L. Crozier, chief 
engineer of the City of Baltimore, 
succumbed to a brief illness. 

Mr. Crozier was stricken about a 
week before his death with what was 
first thought to be an intestinal ail¬ 
ment. However, his condition soon 
became critical and he was removed 
from his summer home near Round 
Bay, Md., to a Baltimore hospital. 
There his illness was diagnosed as 
general peritonitis. Several blood 
transfusions failed to give him suf¬ 
ficient strength to withstand the ill¬ 
ness, and the end came only a few 
days after he was admitted to the 
hospital. 

Said to be one of the two key men 
in the Baltimore municipal adminis¬ 
tration, Mr. Crozier served as head 
of the Department of Public Works. 
In that capacity he had supervision 
of all engineering, construction and 
allied divisions of the city govern¬ 
ment. He was also a member of the 
Baltimore Board of Estimates and of 
the Public Improvement Commission. 

Mr. Crozier was born in Baltimore 
county. He received his early educa¬ 
tion in the public schools of Balti¬ 
more. After he was graduated from 
Baltimore City College he studied en¬ 
gineering at Auburn. He also receiv¬ 
ed a law degree from the University 
of Maryland, but he never practiced 
after his admission to the bar in 1911. 

As a young civil engineer, he did 
his stint of rod carrying and held 
positions with the old United Rail¬ 
ways and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad before finding his life’s work 
as an engineer in the service of his 
home city. 

He joined the engineering staff of 
the city in 1912 and served as to re¬ 
main an employee of Baltimore for 
24 years. With the exception of two 
years, during which time a Republi¬ 
can administration was in office, he 
served the city in official capacities. 

The rise of the young engineer was 
rapid after he became Highways En¬ 
gineer in 1923. It was in 1925 that 
he organized the Baltimore Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works, of which he 
was made director. 

The Baltimore Sun said editorially 
of Mr. Crozier: “The late chief en¬ 
gineer was, in brief, a man who justi¬ 
fied the confidence Mayor Jackson 
placed in him and who contributed in 


no small degree to the success of the 
Mayor’s three administrations. The 
city will be more than fortunate if it 
finds a successor of equal capability.” 


DR. S. L. COLEMAN, ’95 

Dr. Solon L. Coleman, age 64, well- 
known Auburn alumnus of Union- 
town, succumbed to a brief illness in 
a Selma hospital during the early 
summer. 

Dr. Coleman had the distinction of 
receiving the first degree in pharmacy 
to be awarded by Auburn. After 
graduating here he studied medicine 
at Tulane University. 

He received the B.S. degree in 1895, 
the M.S. in 1896 and also the phar¬ 
macy degree the same year. Dr. Cole¬ 
man received his early education in 
the public schools of Uniontown, 
where he was born and reared. 

He devoted his entire professional 
life to practice of medicine in Union- 
town. For 35 years he was one of 
the most outstanding physicians and 
citizens of Central Alabama. 


W. L. NOLL, ’01 

W. L. Noll, one of Auburn’s most 
loved alumni, died at his home in 
Montgomery on August 7. 

Mr. Noll graduated here in electri¬ 
cal and mechanical engineering in the 
class of 1901. While a student he 
was an outstanding athlete, having 
won the major letters in both foot¬ 
ball and track in 1900 and 1901. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Noll 
was employed as an engineer by the 
A. & W. P. Railroad, Montgomery. 

He is survived by his wife; one 
son, W. L., Jr., who will be a senior 
at Auburn this year; one daughter, 
Mrs. Annie Louise Sawyer, of Mont¬ 
gomery, and two granddaughters. 


Atlanta Teachers 

Holding responsible teaching posi¬ 
tions in the public schools of Atlanta, 
Ga., are four young Auburn alumni 
who have graduated from the institu¬ 
tion during the past several years. 

Sidney Scarborough, class of ’37, is 
assistant coach and English teacher at 
Tech High School. Scarborough was 
a two-letter man in athletics at Au¬ 
burn. He was regular quarterback 
on the football team his last two years 
in college, and during his senior year 
he captained the Southeastern Con¬ 
ference Championship Tiger baseball 
team from the centerfield position. 

C. T. Warren, ’36, is entering in 
September his third year of teaching 
English at Murphy Junior High 
School. Warren was one of the high¬ 
est ranking students scholastically 


during his four years at Auburn. He 
was married during the early part of 
the last school year. 

J. E. DeVaughn, ’36, who also com¬ 
piled a fine scholastic record, is teach¬ 
ing Social Science in Tech High. 

Also teaching Social Science, but at 
Boys High School, is J. R. Parrish. 
He received his B.S. degree from Au¬ 
burn in ’35 and his M.S. the following 
year. 

In a recent letter to Dean Zebulon 
Judd, H. Reid Hunter, Supt. of At¬ 
lanta City Schools wrote: “The Au¬ 
burn men are getting along splendid¬ 
ly”. 


FRANK SMITH, ’35 

A recent communication from 
Frank Smith, Class of ’35, who now 
holds a position with Federal General 
Accounting Office in Washington, D. 
C., is to the effect that all the Au¬ 
burn graduates in and around the 
nation’s capitol are eagerly antici¬ 
pating the Tiger-Villanova football 
scrap in Philadelphia Nov. 5. 

Smith, who studied architecture 
and made an enviable record while 
an Auburn student, states that a num¬ 
ber of old grads attended the game 
last year and an even larger dele¬ 
gation plans to be on hand for the 
1938 contest. In his letter he men¬ 
tioned a number of Auburn men in 
Washington whom he says “still have 
that Auburn spirit”. Among those 
mentioned were Alan Jacobs, ’36; 
Happy Davis, ’33; Tad McCallum, 
’33; George Hardy, ’34, who is now 
living in New Brunswick, N. J., and 
several others. 


JAMES L. MURPHY, JR., ’38 

James Leonidas Murphy, Jr., ’38, 
was recently notified that the Com¬ 
mittee on Education of the American 
Institute of Architects has voted him 
a fellowship provided by the Edward 
Langley Fund for a year of graduate 
study, research, or foreign travel. 

The valued fellowships are granted 
annually on a regional basis, with 
one being given each year to either a 
student, architect, draftsman or 
teacher in architecture. Mr. Murphy 
won the fellowship for the South At¬ 
lantic States. 

A native of Andalusia, Ala., young 
Murphy made a brilliant record dur¬ 
ing his five years of study at Auburn. 
His scholastic average for the five 
years was slightly above 93. During 
his last year here he served as Stu¬ 
dent Assistant in the Department of 
Architecture. He is a member of 
Scarab, honorary architectural fra¬ 
ternity, and Phi Kappa Phi, scholar¬ 
ship society. 
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New Orleans Chapter Holds Meeting 



Among the eight highly successful meetings of Auburn alumni held this summer was the 
one at New Orleans. Shown above are, left to right, R. F. A. Benson, president of the New 
Orleans Auburn Alumni Chapter; C. H. Turk, member of the membership committee; Coach 
Jack Meagher of Auburn; and Alumni Association Executive Secretary R. Porter Grant. 
More than 1,000 Auburn men attended the eight meetings, including those at Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Talladega, Jasper, Troy, Mobile, and Atlanta. 


Oliver O. Manning, ’34 

To Oliver 0. Manning, ’34, goes cre¬ 
dit for establishing and conducting one 
of the most unique high school de¬ 
partments of agriculture in the state 
of North Carolina. 

Young Manning, who studied agri¬ 
cultural education at Auburn, has 
been teaching the last three years in 
North Carolina, and is now connected 
with the public school system of Dunn, 
N. C. 

Beginning from “scratch” at the be¬ 
ginning of the 1937-38 school year, 
Manning established a department of 
agriculture in the Dunn High School 
which is designed to give the students 
practical training in various phases of 
farm life. During the first seven 
months of operation, students of the 
department turned out products val¬ 
ued at nearly a thousand dollars. 

Among the articles which the boys 
construct for classroom projects are 
library tables, work benches, desks, 
tool lockers, medicine cabinets, sewing 
machine drawers, tennis rollers, seed 
planters, cedar chests, chairs, etc. On 
a larger scale they build trailers in 
which to haul to market North Caro¬ 
lina tobacco and other farm products. 

But carpentry isn’t the only thing 


Manning is teaching the farm boys. 
In addition, they are taught to treat 
cotton seed. Also, they are all en¬ 
gaged in actual farm cultivation work 
under the supervision of their teacher. 
Another part of the work includes a 
course in home economics, and the 
young farmers don aprons to take a 
turn in the kitchen. 

Instruction in manners, social and 
public behavior, public speaking, and 
athletics is also given the students. 

So impressed with Manning’s work 
are the members of the city and coun¬ 
ty school boards in Dunn that they 
have constructed a beautiful, well- 
equipped $7,000 annex to the regular 
school building in which the depart¬ 
ment of agriculture will be housed. 

Before accepting the position he now 
holds Mr. Manning taught in the 
Plainview School at Sampson, N. C. 
He was State Secretary of the Ala¬ 
bama Future Farmers organization 
before entering Auburn. 


ALAN JACOBS, ’36 

Recently appointed to a responsi¬ 
ble Federal government position in 
architecture was Alan Jacobs, who 
graduated from the Auburn school of 
architecture and allied arts in 1936. 


Jacobs is located in Washington, 
D. C. 

After making a brilliant record at 
Auburn, Jacobs won a scholarship 
offered by Princeton University, 
where he pursued graduate study in 
architecture during the 1937-38 ses¬ 
sion. The previous year he served 
as instructor in architecture at Au¬ 
burn. He won out in district Paris 
Prize competitions the past two 
years, going into the finals of both 
contests. 


Concert Series 

Auburn’s Concert Series will open 
on the evening of October 7 with 
Rose Bampton, mezzo-soprano with 
the Metropolitan Opera Co., in WPA 
Hall. The Jitney Players will give 
two performances of Maxwell Ander¬ 
son’s Pulitzer prize play, “Both Your 
Houses,” matinee and evening in 
Langdon Hall on October 19 and 20. 
The 45-piece Kryl Symphony Or¬ 
chestra will be presented in concert 
on the evening of November 14 in 
WPA Hall. Two lectures will also ap¬ 
pear on the series, one of whom will 
be Maurice Hindus, noted Russian 
author-speaker. The other lecturer is 
to be announced later. 

Prof. J. R. Rutland explained that 
college officials had underwritten the 
series to the amount of $2,000 in 
order that the attractions could be 
provided for students and people of 
Auburn. “It is expected,” he said, 
“that the series will be heartily sup¬ 
ported by both the students and 
local citizens.” 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


Application Filed With P W A 
For Eight New Building Units 


T HE PROPOSED building pro¬ 
gram, which now awaits the final 
okeh of PWA officials in Wash¬ 
ington, includes the following eight 
units which would represent a total 
cost of $1,408,400: Women’s Dormi¬ 
tory Group, $560,000; Athletic Sta¬ 
dium and Physical Training Building, 
$160,000; College Infirmary and 
Health Center, $100,000; addition to 
the present library, $100,000; a new 
classroom building, $100,000; Farm 
Engineering Building, $100,000; vet¬ 
erinary classroom and laboratory 
building, $150,000; and a new presi¬ 
dent’s home, $38,400. 

A recent favorable decision of the 
Alabama Supreme Court cleared the 
final legal point relative to the right 
of Alabama colleges to borrow PWA 
funds which are to be repaid by stu¬ 
dent fees over a period of years. 

The Women’s Dormitory Group 
would include the erection of four 
dormitories and a dining room to the 
rear of what is now the President’s 
Mansion. The plan would make use 
of the Mansion as an office building 
and social center for the 400 women 
students who would live and take 
their meals in the new group. 

The four dormitories and the din¬ 
ing room would form a quadrangle 
extending with what is now the Presi¬ 
dent’s Mansion on the north, the din¬ 
ing room across from Bullard Field 
on the south, and two dormitories 
each along the west and east sides. 

Each of the dormitories would ac¬ 
commodate 100 women students and 
the various buildings would be joined 
with covered walks. The plan calls 
for sorority and recreation rooms in 
the basements of the dormitories. In 
the center of the quadrangle would 
be a landscaped court. 

The proposed plan calls for the 
erection of a new President’s home. 

Addition to the library contemplate 
east and west wings which practically 
double the present main library facil¬ 
ities. Included in the addition would 
be a large reading room facing the 
east wing and additional stack space 
in the west wing. 

The stadium unit calls for the erec¬ 
tion of seats on the west side for ap¬ 
proximately 7,500 spectators and a 
physical training building, which, 
among other facilities, would include 
offices for coaches and dressing 


rooms and storage space for athletic 
equipment. 

The two-story College Infirmary 
and Health Center would house the 
office of the college surgeon, nurses’ 
quarters, and an adequate number of 
private rooms and ward sections for 
students. 

The new classroom building is pro¬ 
posed as a two-story structure which 
would serve several college divisions 
that are in need of additional class¬ 
room and laboratory space. 

The proposed Farm Engineering 
Building would replace the present 
inadequate wooden structure just 
south of Duncan Hall. This structure 
would be of two stories and would 
house the facilities for both teaching 
and extension in farm engineering. 

The proposed veterinary classroom 
and laboratory building, the main 
part of which would be two-stories, 
would house the small animal clinic in 
one wing and the clinic for large ani¬ 
mals in the other. In the main part 
of the building would be offices for 
the staff. 


New Lab. Equipment 
For Engineering School 

Another move to further improve 
instruction facilities at Auburn was 
the recent purchase of new engineer¬ 
ing laboratory equipment—valued at 
appi’oximately $20,000—which was 
placed in service during the present 
session. 

Included in the list of new equip¬ 
ment are a modern air-conditioning 
laboratory for mechanical and electri¬ 
cal engineering students; an up-to- 
date chemical engineering laboratory; 
an hydraulics laboratory, for students 
in electrical, mechanical, and civil en¬ 
gineering; a 30-inch wind tunnel for 
students in aeronautical engineering; 
and a dynamometer which measures 
power of various types of motors up 
to 100 horse power to be used by stu¬ 
dents in mechanical and electrical en¬ 
gineering. 

President L. N. Duncan stated that 
addition of the new equipment is in 
line with Auburn’s reputation of long 
standing as the oldest and leading 
school of engineering in the South. 
The institution’s first engineering 
graduate received his diploma in 1872. 


In the chemical engineering labora¬ 
tory students will study principles in¬ 
volved in design, construction, and op¬ 
eration of multiple-effect evaporators, 
stills, dryers, scrubbers, filtration and 
humidifying equipment, flow of heat 
and heat transfer, flow of fluids, 
grinding, screening, and mixing. In¬ 
cluded in the 30 experiments which 
the students will carry out will be 
those on heat and material balances, 
calculation of efficiency of equipment, 
and similar data required of chemical 
engineers in industry. In the labora¬ 
tory, which compares favorably with 
the best in the nation, emphasis will 
be given to the development of initia¬ 
tive, resourcefulness, and the ability 
to direct men in chemical engineering. 

In the air-conditioning laboratory 
upperclassmen in engineering will 
study the latest developments and 
problems in this field. The equip¬ 
ment will be used both for demonstra¬ 
tion and experimental work by stu¬ 
dents. 

Students will study the principles 
involved in the flow of water in the 
hydraulics laboratory. By means of 
a 300-gallon per minute pump at¬ 
tached to a large L-shaped concrete 
vat the students will learn the tech¬ 
nique of measuring the rate of water 
flow in streams. Also they will study 
the principles involved in constructing 
weirs and testing the resistance of 
various pipe fittings to the quantity of 
flowing water within the pipe. 

The principles of flight and wind 
resistance will be demonstrated in the 
new wind tunnel for students in aero¬ 
nautical engineering. Miniature mod¬ 
els of airplanes and pei'haps even 
those of streamlined automobiles and 
trains, will be asked in the problems 
which students will be asked to solve. 
This instruction will prepare grad¬ 
uates for work in laboratories of large 
companies where testing of this type 
is done as a basis for development of 
new types of airplanes. 

Installation of the new equipment 
in the chemical engineering laboratory 
was directed by Dr. C. A. Basore and 
Prof. R. E. Wingard, of the school of 
chemistry and pharmacy. Dr. John J. 
Wilmore, engineering school dean, has 
directed installation of the air-condi¬ 
tioning and hydraulics laboratories 
and the new wind tunnel, with Prof. 
C. R. Hixon and Prof. R. G. Pitts, of 
the engineering school faculty, in act¬ 
ual charge of the work. 


Auburn is the oldest coeducational 
institution in Alabama, and, with one 
exception, the oldest in the South. 
Women students were first admitted 
in 1892. 
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Farm Laboratory Sought by Auburn 


T HE Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and the city of Auburn are now 
in the midst of a campaign to bring 
to Auburn one of the four agricultur¬ 
al laboratories provided for in the 
new federal farm bill recently passed 
by Congress. 

Movement to obtain for Alabama 
one of the regional research labora¬ 
tories was begun even before Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt signed the bill, when 
officials of several state agencies met 
in the office of Gov. Bibb Graves to 
discuss a program of action designed 
to point out the advantages of locat¬ 
ing the Southern laboratory in Au¬ 
burn. 

In the event the Southern regional 
laboratory is located here, Dr. Dun¬ 
can stated, “the state and Auburn 
would benefit tremendously.” An an¬ 
nual allocation of approximately 
$1,000,000 is to be made to each lab¬ 
oratory, and the large sum would be 
of great benefit to the city, it was 
pointed out. 

City officials are highly elated over 
prospects for bringing the new $1,- 
000,000 enterprise to Auburn. It is 
estimated that hundreds of new res¬ 
idents would be brought to the city in 
the event the Southern laboratory is 
established here. 

Governor Graves has named a com¬ 
mittee of seven members to present 
Alabama’s bid for the Southern lab¬ 
oratory. Appointed to this commit¬ 
tee were Pres. L. N. Duncan, repre¬ 
senting Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and the State Planning Board; Dr. 
M. J. Funchess, director of the Ex¬ 
periment Station; P. O. Davis, direc¬ 
tor of the Agricultural Extension 
Service; R. J. Goode, Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Industries; Donald 
Comer, representing the Public Works 
Board; Theodore Swann of the Ala¬ 
bama Industrial Development Board, 
and Benjamin Russell, president, Ala¬ 
bama State Chamber of Commerce. 
Gov. Graves is serving as chairman. 

The special committee has already 
begun compiling information support¬ 
ing Alabama’s claims that the South¬ 
ern laboratory should be located at 
Auburn. Dr. Duncan stated the plan¬ 
ning board, industrial development 
group, public work board, and other 
organizations already have in their 
possession considerable facts and 
figures pointing out the advantages 
of establishing the laboratory in 
Alabama. 

Senator John H. Bankhead, Speak¬ 
er William Bankhead and Senator 


Lister Hill have already been contact¬ 
ed by Gov. Graves and his special 
committee regarding Alabama’s 
hopes of obtaining the Southern lab¬ 
oratory. In telephone conversations 
with the Alabama leaders in Congress, 
Gov. Graves urged that they do 
everything in their power to help 
locate the research station at Au¬ 
burn. He said “Auburn would be 
the logical place for conducting ex¬ 
periments assigned to develop new 
uses for cotton.” 

Signed into law by President 
Roosevelt the new gigantic crop con¬ 
trol measure authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture “to establish, equip, 
and maintain four regional research 
laboratories, one in each major farm 
producing area, and to conduct re¬ 
searches into and to develop new 
scientific, chemical, and technical 
uses and new and extended markets 
and outlets for farm commodities 
and products and by-products there¬ 
of.” 

One laboratory will be established 
in each of the four major farming 
regions of the nation. 

Dr. Duncan has explained that 
research work conducted by the lab¬ 
oratories will be planned with the 
purpose in view of developing new 
uses of agricultural products, espe¬ 
cially those which have large accu¬ 
mulated surpluses. In addition, there 
will be made experiments designed to 
determine which crops can be produc¬ 
ed most profitably on land retired 
from cotton production, he said. 


City of Auburn Enjoys 
Another Building Boom 

Continuing the fast building pace 
set throughout 1937, this year has 
seen construction of over 40 new 
residential structures in the City of 
Auburn. The town is growing in 
every direction, large houses, small 
houses, garage apartments, duplex 
apartments—in fact, nearly every 
type of residential building has been 
continuing in Auburn. 

To accommodate the increasingly 
large number of home builders, there 
have been opened several new sub¬ 
divisions in the city. Foster Subdivis¬ 
ion just south of town on the Mont¬ 
gomery highway; Forest Park, north 
of the city at the extension of North 
College Street; Pineview and Pine- 
dale, both east of the city; and sev¬ 


eral other smaller residential sub¬ 
divisions are rapidly building up. 

Keeping abreast of the fast home 
building pace has been building in 
the business section. A number of 
stores have recently been renovated, 
modernistic store fronts are being 
built in increasing numbers, and the 
general appearance of the downtown 
district is greatly improved. The city 
recently began removal of the park¬ 
way down the middle of East Mag¬ 
nolia Avenue, between College and 
Gay streets, and the section will be 
filled with concrete, thereby making 
the driving portion of the street 
some 12 feet wider. This was done 
in order to relieve congested traffic 
conditions in the business section. 

Building permits are still being is¬ 
sued in Auburn nearly every day, 
but the demand for houses to rent, 
apartments and other property is 
still far from being satisfied. Real 
estate men and private investors 
state that Auburn’s building program 
must continue at the present fast clip 
for several more years before there 
is ample space to accommodate all 
prospective home renters and buy¬ 
ers. 


Auburn and Alabama 


To whom the credit belongs, we 
don’t know, but it is an excellent 
idea, this thing of having a joint 
meeting of the alumni of Auburn and 
Alabama at Shocco Springs, near 
Talladega, recently. 

This meeting, in the nature of a 
barbecue, has been arranged for the 
alumni from only two counties— 
Calhoun and Talladega—but it is 
such an unusual affair that state¬ 
wide interest has been attracted by 
it. 

The presidents of the two institu¬ 
tions, Dr. L. N. Duncan of Auburn 
and Dr. Richard C. Foster of the 
University, will be on hand, as will 
the head football coaches, Jack 
Meagher and Frank Thomas. Such 
other dignitaries as Governor Bibb 
Graves, Governor-designate Frank 
Dixon, Senator John H. Bankhead, 
Senator Lister Hill, Speaker W. B. 
Bankhead and Justice Hugo Black— 
all of them graduates of the Univer¬ 
sity except Frank Dixon (a Virginia 
man)—are expected to be present for 
this meeting, and they should assist 
in making it a notable affair. 

It is an idea which other alumni 
groups in various parts of the state 
might copy. It would promote amity 
between the two institutions, and it 
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would go a long way in eliminating 
the ill-feeling which undeniably has 
popped out on a number of occasions 
in the last few years .—Tuscaloosa 
News. 


HELEN MAULSBY, ’36 

Miss Helen E. Maulsby, ’36, recent¬ 
ly won acclaim for her poster on the 
subject, “Building the World of To¬ 
morrow”, which took first honors in 
the Louisiana contest conducted to 
select art pieces to be entered in the 
1939 World’s Fair competition in New 
York City. 

Now a graduate student in the L. 
S. U. department of fine arts, Miss 
Maulsby’s poster was entered in the 
contest along with those of a number 
of other students. “The poster shows 
a winged column lifting architecture 
from a bare, green globe toward a 
winged heavenly city”, stated the Ba¬ 
ton Rouge State Times account of the 
contest. 

Miss Maulsby, native of Opelika, 
made an outstanding record while a 
student at Auburn. She received the 
Bachelor of Applied Arts degree in 
May, 1936. 


LANIER C. LIVELY ’31 

Lanier C. Lively, E.E., has com¬ 
pleted seven years of service in the 
Engineering Department of the Ap¬ 
palachian Electric Power Company, 
Charleston, West Va. For the past 
two years, and at present, he has 
handled all matters in connection 
with the operation of a recently exe¬ 
cuted “joint use” agreement between 
the Power Company and the Chesa¬ 
peake and Potomac Telephone Com¬ 
pany of West Virginia. Purpose of 
the work is to promote the joint use 
of present lines by both Companies 
and to co-operate and promote joint 
use on new lines to be constructed 
wherever it is to the mutual benefit 
of both parties. In many cases this 
eliminates duplicate lines (which are 
quite often unnecessary and expen¬ 
sive), give an unsightly appearance 
to city streets, and constitute a haz¬ 
ard to automotive traffic. 


Engineering courses have been 
offered at Auburn since its establish¬ 
ment in 1872. The first graduating 
class consisted of five members and 
one of these received a degree in 
Civil Engineering. Since that time 
courses in Highway, Electrical, Me¬ 
chanical and Aeronautical, Industrial 
and Shops, and Textile Engineering 
have developed, and many students 
have been trained for their life work 
in these courses. 


Wage-Hour Aid 



P. O. DAVIS, director, Alabama 
Extension Service, has accepted ap¬ 
pointment to the 21-member Federal 
wage-hour committee. Notified Sept. 
13 of his selection by Elmer F. An¬ 
drews, wage-hour administrator, Mr. 
Davis is one of two representatives 
from the Southeast. 

The committee is composed of 
seven representatives each from in¬ 
dustry, labor and the public. Mr. 
Davis is one of the seven chosen to 
represent the public. Appointment 
of the committee was the first formal 
step to apply the new wage-hour 
law, enacted by Congress at its last 
session, to industry. 

The Alabama Extension head was 
notified along with other committee 
members to explore the wage and 
competitive conditions affecting the 
manufacture of cotton, silk and ray¬ 
on in Northern and Southern states. 

It has been reported that Mr. 
Davis, who is recognized as an au¬ 
thority on cotton growing and manu¬ 
facture, was appointed to the com¬ 
mittee at the special request of a 
number of Alabama’s leaders in the 
textile industry. 

Other committee member from the 
Southeast is George Fort Milton, pub¬ 
lisher, Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 
E. L. Foshee, Sherman, Tex., oil oper¬ 
ator, is also a member of the wage- 
hour administrative body. 

Under the wage-hour law, the tex¬ 
tile industry committee is authorized 
to determine and recommend to the 
administrator the highest minimum 
wage between 25 and 40 cents an 
hour economically feasible in the in¬ 
dustry without curtailing employment 
opportunitnes. 


Needs of South 

(From Page 7) 

cies of their administrations toward 
the remedy of certain of these evils. 
It is interesting to recall that Bibb 
Graves, in 1922 pointed out in a pub¬ 
lic address that the net loss in migra¬ 
tion of people from Alabama was 
equivalent in each generation to 
more than the total assessed valua¬ 
tion of the state. 

National Approach 

It is becoming apparent to every¬ 
one that a general improvement of 
economic conditions in the South 
cannot result from the isolated ef¬ 
forts of governors, scholars, and 
other leaders in the South. The 
change in Southern conditions can 
be brought about only by an intelli¬ 
gent national approach, coupled with 
regional co-operation. There are cer¬ 
tain measures which can be taken at 
once which will show results in the 
near future. Some of these meas¬ 
ures are as follows: 

1. The elimination of freight rate 
differentials. This movement is al¬ 
ready underway. 

2. The elimination or reduction of 
tariffs which tend to benefit the in¬ 
dustrial North at the expense of the 
agricultural South, or the enactment 
of Federal legislation providing com¬ 
pensating benefits for agriculture. 
The Agriculture Adjustment Admin¬ 
istration which was declared uncon¬ 
stitutional by the Supreme Court and 
the present agricultural program are 
attempts in this direction. The pres¬ 
ent agricultural program, however, 
falls far short of providing benefits 
for agriculture comparable to the 
benefits provided industry by the 
tariff structure. 

Capital Needed 

3. The provision of capital for in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural purposes by 
the Federal Government at low rates 
of interest. The farm credit admin¬ 
istration, the Federal housing act, 
and the farm tenancy act are meas¬ 
ures looking to this end. However, 
Federal credit will have to be made 
available on a much broader basis 
than at present before major bene¬ 
fits can be expected. 

4. Federal aid for education on 
an equalization basis. Small amounts 
of Federal aid are already provided 
states for vocational education, for 
agricultural extension, and for land 
grant colleges but a much broader 
program of Federal aid for public 
education must be inaugurated be¬ 
fore educational vopportunities can 
be provided in the South comparable 
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to those now available in other reg¬ 
ions. Bills are already before the 
Federal Congress for this purpose. 

5. Change in the national attitude 
toward the South. The political ad¬ 
ministration of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment since the industrial revolution 
has largely been in favor of the in¬ 
dustrial North. Federal policies have 
been shaped either consciously or un¬ 
consciously to favor the victor and to 
punish the loser of the War Between 
the States. When the people of the 
entire United States can be brought 
to see that improved conditions in 
the South will improve conditions in 
the entire United States, then the at¬ 
titude of the Federal Government 
will change. Under the leadership of 
the present Administration in Wash¬ 
ington, progress is being made in this 
direction. 

State’s Rank Is Low 

A great benefit will result from 
the report provided each state will 
apply the statements contained there¬ 
in to itself and continue its program 
of remedying undesirable conditions. 

The implications of the report for 
education in Alabama with regard to 
both financial support and type of 
program are unmistakable. Only four 
of the 13 Southern States included 
in this study had a higher percentage 
of illiteracy than Alabama, according 
to the 1930 Federal Census. Only 
two of the Southern States have as 
short school terms as Alabama. Sal¬ 
aries of teachers in Alabama rank 
at the bottom among the states in 
the Union. In Alabama, only 11 per 
cent of the children enrolled in 
school in the last four years of high 
school as compared with 16 per cent 
for the South and 24 per cent for the 
nation. In 1935-36 the average child 
enrolled in school in Alabama had 
$22.66 spent on his education com¬ 
pared with $27.47 in Mississippi and 
$141.43 in New York State. 

As already indicated, economic ad¬ 
justments and educational adjust¬ 
ments must be made within the 
state. Just as there is a great dis¬ 
parity in the educational load in 
comparison to wealth between the 
South and the rest of the nation, so 
it is within the state. This report 
points out the enormous loss to the 
South due to migration to the other 
states. About one child out of every 
eight born and educated in Alabama 
contributes the productive period of 
his life to some other state. Ala¬ 
bama’s net loss in population through 
migration, during the present gener¬ 
ation, is 382,783. Harry Hopkins es¬ 
timates that the average cost of 


rearing and educating a child to 
adulthood is $2,500 per child. Cal¬ 
culated on this basis, Alabama loses 
approximately $975,000,000 each 
generation. This is a little more 
than the present assessed valuation 
of the state. It is interesting to 
carry this analysis a step further. 

Era of Reconstruction 

Forty-two counties in the state 
produce the major portion of the 
surplus population for the 25 other 
counties. The net loss of the 42 sur¬ 
plus population producing counties 
to the other counties from 1910 to 
1930 amounted to 263,900. Using the 
same basis for calculation as above, 
the 42 counties contribute $659,750,- 
000 to the other 25 counties. The 
per capita assessed valuation in these 
42 counties is $240 compared to $428 
in the other 25. Obviously, the 
wealthier area can afford to invest 
in education of the man power it re¬ 
ceives from outside its borders. Fed¬ 
eral and state aid provided for edu¬ 
cation must operate to benefit the 
people in the different political units 
in the state on an equalization basis 
if it is to be most effective. 

The report has tremendous impli¬ 
cations for the cui’ricula offerings of 
our schools. The programs of our 
schools must recognize the fact that 
we are in an era of social reconstruc¬ 
tion which involves every era of liv¬ 
ing and which challenges education. 
We are going to have to show that 
investment in and support of educa¬ 
tion will bring to the state economic, 
social, moral, and citizenship returns. 
The schools of tomorrow must have 
a more definite social program than 
they have today. Their programs 
must be more definitely planned to 
meet the social, economic, health, 
recreational, and vocational needs of 
the people of the state. They must 
be more vitally concerned about such 
things as poverty, standards of liv¬ 
ing, housing conditions, and employ¬ 
ment. They must hold youth longer 
and they must provide opportunity 
for youths to continue their educa¬ 
tion after they have secured employ¬ 
ment. 


ALBERT S. GOLEMON, ’24 

Recent visitor on the campus was 
Albert S. (Emma) Golemon, 1924 
graduate in architecture, who has 
been practicing architecture with the 
firm of Steinman and Golemon in 
Beaumont, Texas, since 1928. Mrs. 
Golemon (nee Elizabeth Perkins of 
Beaumont) accompanied Mr. Gole¬ 
mon to Auburn. 

Mr. Golemon received his Masters 


Degree in architecture at Boston 
Tech in 1925 and later studied in 
France. 

Still vivid in the minds of faculty 
members was the tremendous hit 
made by Mr. Golemon as Auburn’s 
first “May Queen” in 1925. The event 
stands as one of the most humorous 
and colorful student shows ever 
staged at Auburn. The “Queen” and 
all of “her” attendants were men. 


Baccalaureate Address 

(From Page 5) 

it profited long after Lincoln in a 
manner of speaking set the Negroes 
free. Of course everybody was free 
in the South, free to fight among 
themselves for the too little that was 
left when tribute was paid. 

“The South was not plowed up and 
planted with salt as Carthage was. 
If no more generous, our conquerors 
were less wasteful. They recognized 
that the South kept in its place (a 
place in the nation geographically 
similar to that of the Negro in the 
South) might be useful and profitable. 
It was. And as a Southerner I ask 
only that they recognize the poverty 
of the South as a part of the same 
civilization as Barvard and in a meas¬ 
ure as the creation of the same people. 

“A good deal more is necessary for 
us Southerners. Item One is escape 
from pretentiousness. The Southern¬ 
er has deluded only himself. There 
was a boy who was brought in the 
Savannah from Bryan County with 
malaria, pellagra, hookworms and a 
pelvis pierced by his thigh bone as a 
result of malnutrition, who neverthe¬ 
less boasted in the hospital that he 
was the best alligator catcher on the 
coast of Georgia. Perhaps he was. 
Maybe still one Reb can beat them 
Yankees. It is irrelevant. But plan¬ 
ning in the South must begin at the 
bottom where so many of the people 
are. There is no handle on its top 
by which it can be lifted. Tyranny, 
like that of Huey Long’s, would be 
swifter. Government by an oligarchy 
of plutocrats might possibly provide 
a more orderly way, though it would 
be concerned with profits first and 
people only afterwards, not recogniz¬ 
ing that there is a difference. But in 
this South the tyrants and the pluto¬ 
crats and the poor all need teaching. 
One of them no more than the others. 
All of them are in the war differently, 
and whether we like it or not—white 
man, black man, big man—they are 
in the dark together. None of us will 
ever get to solution or security alone. 

“But at the top, where there must 
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be a leadership aware of participation 
in the destiny of the bottom, formal 
teaching will not be enough. Not 
even education precious enough to be 
sought in the summertime in Alabama 
is enough. Auburn undoubtedly has 
done all that such a great educational 
institution could do for you. That is 
a great deal. It provides the know¬ 
ledge necessary to understanding be¬ 
yond formal education of this world, 
of this region which we call the South, 
which song-writers call Dixie and 
which the President calls Economic 
Problem No. 1. Auburn’s task has 
been to equip you to educate your¬ 
selves. Each of you, each of us, must 
discover his own South if he is to 
serve it. At the end of each man’s 
discovering the discovery may not be 
much but it will be his. And it will 
be adventure as exciting as any man 
ever embarked upon anywhere. I 
doubt if many will find absolutes, but 
I am sure that no one can begin to 
understand this South and remain en¬ 
tirely arrogant or entirely apologetic 
about it. And I hope—I believe—that 
for us in the South escape from apol¬ 
ogy and arrogance may serve the be¬ 
ginning of wisdom. Certainly in this 
South wisdom cannot be applied too 
soon,” he concluded. 


67th Session 

(From Page 3) 

six years will be required for the de¬ 
gree in veterinary medicine—two 
years of pre-veterinary work and 
four years in the school of veteri¬ 
nary medicine. 

To meet the demands of agricul¬ 
ture for men with training in basic 
sciences of agriculture and engineer¬ 
ing, a degree course has been estab¬ 
lished this year in agricultural engin¬ 
eering. The course deals with ma¬ 
chinery and methods of utilization of 
power and labor in production of 
farm products, the conservation of 
soil and reclamation of farm lands, 
and design and construction of farm 
buildings and improvements of the 
farmstead. 

New Faculty Members 

In the school of engineering Pres. 
L. N. Duncan announces that Prof. 
J. E. Hannum has been appointed 
assistant dean to Dr. John J. Wilmore. 
Recently in charge of research for 
the Crane Co., Professor Hannum 
has had wide experience as industrial 
engineer, author, teacher, and re¬ 
search director. He served for five 
years as office manager of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Mrs. Marion W. Spidle, of Athens, 


for 10 years home demonstration 
agent in Limestone County, has been 
appointed head of the school of home 
economics. 

New appointments in the school of 
science and literature include Dr. 
William G. Fuller, Ph.D., University 
of Michigan, instructor in mathema¬ 
tics; T. L. Morrison, M.A., Univer¬ 
sity of Texas, assistant professor of 
economics; Arthur C. Weid, M.S., 
New York University, instructor in 
physics; Ralph Brenninger, M.A., Co¬ 
lumbia University, instructor in for¬ 
eign languages; and Miss Louise Lee 
Kreher, M.A. and M.S., Louisiana 
State, instructor in physical educa¬ 
tion. John T. Fain, M.A., Vanderbilt 
University, will return to the faculty 
as assistant professor of English after 
spending the last year in work toward 
the doctorate at Vanderbilt. 

Dr. Hugh B. Wood, who holds the 
Doctor of Education degree from Co¬ 
lumbia University, has been named 
associate professor in the School of 
Education. Dr. Wood will teach 
courses in school administration and 
take part in the work on curriculum 
revision. He will also conduct some 
extension classes. 

G. T. Sargent, formerly assistant 
supervisor, has been appointed teach¬ 
er trainer in agricultural education. 
Succeeding Mr. Sargent as assistant 
supervisor is H. F. Gibson who serv¬ 
ed in 1937-38 as subject-matter spe¬ 
cialist in vocational agriculture. A. 
L. Morrison, formerly teacher of vo¬ 
cational agriculture at Lee County 
high has succeeded Mr. Gibson as 
subject-matter specialist. 

In the school of agriculture N. R. 
Crawford, B. S. Auburn, has been ap¬ 
pointed instructor in animal husban¬ 
dry. Other new appointments in¬ 
clude J. W. McLendon, B.S., Auburn, 
and John I. Wear, B.S., Auburn, as¬ 
sistants in agronomy, and Robert M. 
Cargile, B.S., Auburn, instructor in 
agricultural engineering. 

The following appointments have 
been made in the school of chemistry: 
Dr. Julius Capps, Ph.D., University 
of Nebraska, and James E. Land, 
B.S., Clemson, and M.S., Tulane, in¬ 
structors. Prof. H. D. Jones, who 
has completed the requirements for 
the doctorate at Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity, returns to the faculty as asso¬ 
ciate professor of chemistry. 

Captain Harry O. Paxson, Corps of 
Engineers, has been added to the 
school of military science and tactics 
as assistant professor. He comes to 
Auburn following a tour of duty in 
Hawaii. 


Faculty Members Honored 

(From Page 4) 

degrees from A. P. I., later attending 
Michigan, where he was awarded the 
M. A. degree. It was in 1932 short¬ 
ly after the death of the late Dean 
Bennett Battle Ross that Dean Hare 
was appointed to head the School of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

“Miss Allie,” as she is affection¬ 
ately known by thousands of Auburn 
graduates and students, accepted her 
first position with the college in 1896. 
She has served the institution in an 
official capacity since that time. As 
college treasurer, Miss Allie has en¬ 
deared herself to probably more stu¬ 
dents than any other single person 
connected with Auburn. When old 
grads return to the campus it is us¬ 
ually Miss Allie that they first look 
up. She attended college at the old 
Tuskegee Female College, Tuskegee, 
Ala. 

Prof. Fullan, another Auburn 
graduate, has been on the staff of his 
alma mater since 1897. Receiving 
both the B.S. and M.E. degrees from 

A. P. I., he has served as mechanical 
engineering professor since 1908. 
“Tommy,” as thousands of Auburn 
alumni and students in engineering 
know him, has during his 41 years 
of service to the school, established 
an outstanding reputation as teacher 
and leader. 

Prof. Dunstan, holder of three de¬ 
grees from Auburn, became profes¬ 
sor of electrical engineering in 1899. 
Graduating from A. P. I. with the 

B. S., E. M., and C. E. degrees, he 
soon after accepted the teaching 
position which has found him in¬ 
structing daily for the past 39 years 
students who now are considered 
among the top notch engineers of the 
nation. 

Printed on the Certificate of Merit 
awarded to the six long-time faculty 
and staff members were the follow¬ 
ing words: 

THE ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 

1887-1938 

“The Board of Trustees and the Alumni 
of the said institution, in recognition of 

_ years of distinguished service and 

as an expression of esteem and affection, do 
hereby award this 

Certificate of Merit 
to 


(name) 


(title) 

In witness whereof the seal of the College 
and the signatures of the duly authorized 
officers are hereunto affixed.” 





Auburn's 1938 Football Roster 

NICKNAMES: TIGERS AND PLAINSMEN 



YR. ON TEAM 

WEIGHT 

HEIGHT 

AGE 

HOME 

Centers 

Malvern Morgan*_ 

2 

190 

5-11 

22 

Lanett 

Milton Bagby* 

3 

188 

6 

22 

Birmingham 

Getty Fairchild 

2 

188 

5-11 

24 

Anniston 

Abb Chrietzberg_ 

1 

175 

6 

20 

Auburn 

Frank Baca 

1 

185 

6 

20 

Bay City, Texas 

Corry Oakes 

1 

177 

6 

22 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Guards 

Junie Burns* 

3 

193 

6-1 

24 

Frisco City 

Garth Thorpe* 

2 

200 

6 

21 

Aiken, S. C. 

Walter Chandler_ 

1 

195 

6-1 

19 

Columbus, Ga. 

Milton Howell* 

2 

185 

5-11 

22 

Bessemer 

Ernest Mills 

1 

190 

5-11 

21 

Columbus, Ga. 

Everette Smith 

2 

190 

5-10 

24 

Montgomery 

Tackles 

Bo Russell (C)*_ 

3 

202 

6-1 

22 

Birmingham 

Bill Nichols* _ 

2 

203 

5-11 

22 

Sylacauga 

George Wolff* 

2 

205 

6-2 

23 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Gordon MacEachern _ 

1 

204 

6-4 

22 

Haverhill, Mass. 

Chester Bulger 

1 

210 

6-1 

21 

Rumford, Me. 

Jim Sharman 

1 

208 

6 

20 

Miami, Fla. 

Ends 

Oscar Burford* 

3 

185 

6 

23 

Marion 

Max Harrison* 

2 

190 

6-1 

22 

Atmore 

Jim LeNoir 

1 

175 

5-9 

23 

Butler 

Buster Ethridge_ 

1 

172 

6-1 

23 

Warthen, Ga. 

Herndon McGehee __ 

1 

170 

6-1 

19 

Troy 

Stancil Whatley*- 

2 

192 

6-2 

22 

Cordova 

Gus Pearson 

2 

178 

5-10 

20 

Birmingham 

Wallace Wise 

1 

195 

6 

20 

Clayton 

Quarterbacks 

Pig Walker (Alt. C.)* 

3 

170 

5-8 

22 

Dothan 

Osmo Smith* 

3 

174 

5-8 

24 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

John Davis* 

3 

150 

5-9 

22 

Birmingham 

Julian Fowler 

2 

166 

5-10 

22 

Pell City 

Buddy McMahan_ 

1 

175 

5-9 

20 

Tuscumbia 

Halfbacks 

Spec Kelly* 

^3 

162 

5-9 

22 

Tarrant City 

George Kenmore*_ 

2 

158 

5-9 

21 

Americus, Ga. 

Dick McGowen 

1 

180 

6 

19 

Empire 

Paul Ellis 

1 

152 

5-8 

18 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Francis Riddle 

2 

158 

5-9 

23 

Talladega 

Ralph O’Gwynne*_ 

3 

152 

5-9 

22 

Selma 

Bill Mims* 

2 

175 

5-10 

22 

Hayneville 

Carl Happer 

1 

160 

5-10 

19 

Birmingham 

Bud Wendling 

1 

162 

5-8 

20 

Birmingham 

Norman Perry 

3 

172 

5-3 

24 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Fullbacks 

Pelham Sitz* 

3 

175 

5-10 

23 

Attalla 

Charlie Haynsworth* 

2 

185 

5-10 

21 

Birmingham 

Geter Cantrell* - 

2 

171 

5-11 

23 

Lanett 

John Shearer 

1 

174 

6 

21 

Georgiana 

Ross Dean 

1 

180 

6 

20 

Auburn 

Ted Fillette 

1 

173 

6 

18 

Mobile 


PREP SCHOOL 


Lanett 
Woodlawn 
Hastings, Minn. 
Lee Co. Hi. 

Bay City 
Ga. Mil. Col. 


Frisco City 
Aiken 
Columbus 
Hueytown 
Phenix City 
Riverside Mil. 


Woodlawn 
Sylacauga 
Ga. Mil. Acad. 
Haverhill 
Stephens Hi. 
Miami 


Perry Co. Hi. 
Atmore 

Choctaw Co. Hi. 
R. E. Lee Inst. 
Troy 
Cordova 
Phillips 

Holmes Jr. Col. 


Dothan 
Chattanooga 
Ramsay 
Lee Co. Hi. 
Deshler Hi. 


Jeffcohi 

Ga. Mil. Co. 

Empire 

Tech High 

Talladega 

Selma 

Hayneville 

Ramsay 

Phillips 

Tech High 


Attalla 
Ramsay 
Lanett 
Georgiana 
S. I. I. 
Murphy Hi. 


*Letter winner in 1937. 










































Dr. L. N. Duncan 
President A. P. I. 
Auburn, Ala. 


Auburn Offers 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


IGHER education which prepares men and women for successful 
careers. Each student selects a course for which he is adapted 
by ability and aptitude from the 30 curricula offered in the nine 

schools. 

A faculty of 200 (deans, professors, and instructors) which ranks ivith 
the very best of any institution of higher learning. The long continuity of 
service of Auburn professors is revealed by the fact that three of them 
have been at Auburn more than forty years each and 16 have been at 
Auburn more than 25 years. 

The best in higher education at reasonable cost. Necessary expenses 
for a regular session (two semesters) vary from $350 to $450. This in¬ 
cludes college fees, board, room, laundry, books, and other things essential 
to high scholarship and healthy living conditions. 

A degree upon graduation that is a token of scholastic work well done 
and a stamp of approval. It carries with it continuous interest and back¬ 
ing of the institution. 

Courses of Study 

Instruction is offered at Auburn leading to degrees in the following 
courses: 

Agriculture —Agriculture, Agricultural Administration, and Ornamen¬ 
tal Horticulture. 

Architecture and Allied Arts —Architecture, Landscape Architecture, 
Commercial and Graphic Arts, and Interior Decoration. 

Chemistry and Pharmacy —Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, and 
Pharmacy. 

Education —Secondary and Elementary Education, Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion, Home Economics Education, and Physical Education. 

Engineering —Aeronautical, Civil, Electrical, Highway, Industrial, Me¬ 
chanical, Textile, and Aeronautical Administration. 

Home Economics —General Home Economics, Foods and Nutrition, 
Clothing and Textiles, and Home Demonstration. 

Science and Literature —Business Administration, Language and Lit¬ 
erature Major, Science Major, Social Science Major, Foreign Service, Pre- 
Dentistry, Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, and Pre-Veterinary Medicine. 

Veterinary Medicine —Veterinary Medicine. 
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